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BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF ALEXANDER MACOMB, 


Major General of the United States Army. 





Epirep sy JAmes Ress, author of ‘West Point,” “Valley Forge,” &c. §c. 
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“Far dearer the grave or the prison, 
Illumed by the patriot’s name, 

Than the trophies of all who have risen 
On Liberty’s ruins to fame.” 


Publie men are public property. Their virtues not their 
vices, should be the theme of the historian’s pen. Silence 
on the part of the public press soon reduces vice to its com- 
mon level, while its praise exalts, elevates, and ennobles the 
moral, the just, and the truly brave. It is always a pleasing 
task to speak of men who are alone indebted to self for their 
promotion, and whose honors, whether in the cabinet or in 
the field, were gained, not by fawning sycophgncy, or the 
hired influence of the few, but by the loud acclamations of 
the many. In discharging a duty due to patriotism and 
manly worth, the writer begs leave to state, that personal 
friendship, however flattering the acknowledgement would 
seem, is not one of the motives which urge him to the task, 
on the contrary he never saw the subject of the biography, 
nor communicated with him in relation to it, he has culled 
his materials from the world’s ledger, the press, and submits 
them to the reader with a hope that some abler, and more 
experienced hand will take up the pen, and finish what he 
has so imperfectly sketched. 

Major General Alexander Macomb, was born at Detroit, 
April 3d, 1782. At that period Detroit was a garrison town, 
and our hero was actually cradled amid the ‘‘pomp of war.” 
There is no doubt but these warlike sounds made an im- 


pression on his youthful mind, which the after scenes of life 


strengthened and formed, as they did, the soldier and the 
man. Of the ancestors of an individual who has risen 
gradually in the army to high honor, we have but little to 
say, and less to do with. It matters not who they were, 
what they were, but as Col. Demas says in Bulwer’s admi- 
rable play of the Lady of Lyons, ‘‘the man who has carte 
and ¢zerce at his finger ends needs must be a gentleman;’’ 
hence we may infer that the subject of our sketch can lay 
claim to the same appellation. His father was an extensive 
fur merchant respectably descended and connected. The 
fur trade at that period was one of much importance, and 
required all the practical knowledge of the counting house, 
with the indomitable spirit of an American to carry it out 
freely, widely, and effectually. It was a business linking 
the far west with the various out-posts and cities of the 
Union; it embraced in its wide range the squatter, the emi- 
grant, the friendly, as well as the hostile tribes of Indians, 
whose cupidity as well as love of gain were made to be as 
tributaries to swell up the tide of fortune rolling on as it 
were to the great ocean of the fur mart, at that time chiefly 
confined to Montreal. 

While yet a child, the father of Alexander removed to 
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New York. When he was eight years of age he was placed 
at a school at Newark, N. J. at that time under the charge 
of Doctor Ogden, a man of extensive learning and high 
literary attainments, and in every respect caleulated to ad- 
vance and improve the minds of youth. 

Mr. Alexander Macomb, senior, married while residing 
in Detroit, a Miss Navarre, descended from one of the 
early French settlers of that frontier. ‘This Lady, the 
mother of General Macomb,died in New York, a few years 
after the change of residence to that place, leaving ten 
children of whom he was the sixth.* 

The revolutionary spirit of that time raged in France, 
and threatened to convulse the world, for all nations gazed 
upon itsalarming aspect. The effect of these outbreaks in 
other countries are always more or less visible, or senstbly 
felt in our own; there isa sympathy in war, or rather an 
itching desire to take part or become a principal in stirring 
events, this feeling became manifest among us, and we felt 
disposed to join in the great moral and political revolution 
which was about to take place throughout the world. Our 
youthswere not exempt from this martial throb. Among the 
master spirits who arose, Napoleon like, and turned a 
school into a garrison, was young Macomb, he organised a 
company of boys at Newark, and entered into the duties 
as commander and chief, with all the ardor and zeal of a 
more matured mind. It is a peculiar fact, that similar bands 
were formed almost simultaneously throughout our country 
and commanded by boys whose names are now enrolled 
among the many who have distinguished themselves in the 
various departments of our country’s service to which their 
genius and talents have called them. The school at Exeter, 
New Hampshire, was turned intoa garrison by young Cass, 
late Secretary of State. The lessons young Macomb re- 
ceived here had a beneficial influence over his subsequent 
military career. An inclination to enter on this career 
manifested itself strongly even at the age of fourteen, when 
he enrolled himself asa private in a volunteer company 
styled ‘“The New York Rangers,” thea commanded by 
Lieutenant Edwin Laight, now General Laight, and attach- 
ed to the 3d regiment under the command of Colonel Jacob 
Morton, afterwards well known for his distinguished zeal 
and rank in the militia of New York. Thiscompany, moved 
by the impulse of the times, volunteered its services.to the 
government then threatened by a war with France. 

This youthful propensity to arms was confirmed January 
10th, 1799, by an appointment of Cornet, in the Regiment 
of United States Dragoons, a commission which at once 
gave a professional character to all the buoyant and ambi- 
tious feeling of the young soldier, and which had been ob- 
tained upon an application made by himself, under the 
patronage of General Hamilton, then the actual commander- 
in-chief of the army organizing for the defence of the 


em 


* General Macomb’s eldest brother was a merchant of high standing in 
New York. Just before the war with Great Britain he was crossing the 
Atlantic in an Eng‘ish ship, which was engaged by a French vessel, and 
while serving as a volunteer in the fight he was killed. His eldest sister 
married the Honorable Robert Kennedy, the brother of the present Marquis 
of Ailsia. 
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country, who soon added to it the appointment of Assistant 
Adjutant General, under General North, the Adjutant 
General of the Army. 

Thus, at the age of seventeen, Lieutenant Macomb, 
came into the discharge of duties which give much exercise 
to the opening intellect, bringing strongly to the test those 
qualifications—quickness of perception, readiness of lan- 
guage, and promptitude of habit, which stand high in the 
scale of military merit. General North was a fine officer, 
having had his teachings under Baron Stuben, in whose 
staff he served throughout the Revolution; and it is proba- 
ble that a young aspirant could not have fallen under the 
influences, in most respects, of a better example. 

In 1800, this army, raised for the purpose of repelling 
French invasion, was mostly disbanded, the threatnings 
which ealled it forth having subsided into amity. Under 
the new organization Lieutenant Macomb. was retained as 
a 2d Lieutenant of Dragoons, and soon after, with a detach- 
ment of recruits, joined General Wilkinson at Pittsburg, 
who appointed him an extra aid-de-camp. This general, 
with two other commissioners, was.deputed about this time 
to treat with the Cherokee, Chickasaw, Choctaw, and Creek 
Indians, and Lieutenant Macomb was appointed secretary 
of the commission. This opened an entire new field for 
observation. Nor was it unimproved. Desides a curious 
inspection into aboriginal customs, Lieut. Macomb made 
some examination of the structure and force of the langua- 
ges used by those tribes; a very cursory one, of course, but 
not without leaving on the mind much information, which 
was valuable in those days of comparative ignorance on 
those subjects. Leisure hours were also occasionally spent 
in another employment, more immediately influential on 
the rising fortunes of the aid-de-camp and secretary. Lieut. 
Macomb had evinced an early aptitude at drawing, and had 
already acquired considerable skillin topographical sketches. 
In this south-western tour, he executed some drawings 
of this character, which were deposited in the. war office, 
and passed under the eye of the President. Having in the 
meantime, at a second reduction of the army, been arrang- 
ed as a Ist Lieutenant to the Infantry, he was. soon after 
transferred by the President to the new Corps of Engineers, 
as an officer who had exhibited suitable qualifications for a 
subaltern grade in that elevated branch of service. 

This new appointment placed Lieut. Macomb under Col. 
Williams at West Point, then just become the seat of a mili- 
tary academy. Although not a graduate of that Institution, 
he may be considered as having been a pupil there, his 
studies being at that time directed to the attainment of that 
theoretical knowledge which made him afterwards an ex- 
pert engineer. 

While at this station Lieut. Macomb was appointed a 
Judge Advocate of a General Court-Martial, at Frederick, 
which tried Col. Butler. This duty first suggested to him 
the.necessity of adapting to our service a treatise on courts- 
martial, which should become a more authoritative guide 
in proceedings connected with them, than was then recog- 
nized or could be attained. 

In June 11, 1805, Lieut. Macomb. was promoted to a 
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Captaincy in the Corps of Engineers. This advancement 
withdrew him from West Point, first to Portsmouth, New 
Hampshire, afterwards to Mount Dearborn, South Carolina, 
where he superintended the construction of an arsenal. At 
this place he became acquainted with General Davy, a re- 
volutionary officer of high standing, and a gentleman of 
corresponding attainments and respectability. Being many 
months on this duty, and somewhat remote from all society, 
Captain Macomb devoted his leisure hours in fulfilling the 
plan he had before proposed to himself, namely, that of 
compiling a treatise on courts-martial, in which undertak- 
ing he was encouraged by the approbation and advice of the 
accomplished veteran we have just alluded to. It was not 
anew work that was contemplated. Captain Macomb’s 
youth and inexperience forbid such an attempt. Besides 
he knew that the martial law of Great Britain, and the 
practice under it, were, with some modifications, the best 
guides for our service, particularly as our rules and articles 
of war were nearly a copy from those of the British. He 
therefore took up the British authorities on courts-martial, 
and adapted them to our use, by the introduction er omis- 
sion of such matter as was obviously proper. ‘lhe basis of 
the American work was Tytler’s Treatise, at that time the 
most respectable British authority on such subjects. This 
volume of Captain Macomb was published under the sanc- 
tion of the war department, and became the standard of 
our practice. Without conferring any particular credit of 
authorship, the undertaking evinced.a sound military judg- 
ment, a spirit of application, and a zeal for the establish- 
ment of fixed rules where they were much needed, that 
redounded to the credit of the compiler. 

In 1807, Captain Macomb was directed to arrange a plan 
of coast defence for the two Carolinas and Georgia, and to 
commence the work of construction at Charleston. In this 
service he continued three or four years, during which time 
he became successively promoted to a Majority and Lieut. 
Colonelcy of the Cerps of Engineers. 

Under the last appointment he was ordered to Washing- 
ton, where, on the approach of hostilities with Great Bri- 
tain, he was directed to perform the duty of adjutant gene- 
ral of the army. War with that country was soon after 
declared, when Colonel Macomb, believing that the relative 
situation of the two nations would fix the scene of active 
contest on the inland frontier, when little call would be 
made on the skill of the engineer, and the brunt of the 
service would fall on the officer of the line, applied for one 
of the new regiments of artillery, to be raised under a new 
law which had just passed for the augmentation of the army. 

Under his new commission, Colonel Macomb began the 
work of recruiting his regiment in the State of New York, 
and in the course of a few months had the twenty compa- 
nies organized and equipped at Green Bush. This fine body 
of men was not permitted to remain inactive so far from the 
probable scene of contest. Among the few points of threa- 
tened contact with the enemy, Sacket’s Harbor, a small port 
near the foot of Lake Ontario, had become one of promi- 
nent interest. A small fleet had already been formed there, 
while Kingston, a post of the enemy opposite, was equally 
active in both land and water operations. 








Colonel Macomb marched to Sacket’s Harbor in Novem- 
ber, 1812. Arriving at his new command, and ascertain- 
ing as far as practicable the position and strength of the 
enemy, he, in concert with the naval commander, deter- 
mined to make an attempt upon Kingston. But before the 
necessary preparations could be made, the frost of winter 
set in, and bound the fleet fast for the season. The troops 
then went into winter quarters, making their first essay at 
hutting, &c. 

When the ice had covered over the foot of the lake with 
a solid and passable bridge, the subject of an attack on 


Kingston was again brought under discussion. In order to. 


determine the condition of the ice, and at the same time 
endeavour to get a glance at the enemy’s position, a flag was 
despatched under some plausible pretext, to Kingston, 
which reached the harbor of that place before it was check- 
ed by his lookout. Thus arrested on the outskirts, the ofi- 
cer who bore it had not a chance to observe much beyond 
the state of the vessels, and the more prominent defences, 
but his report encouraged the American officers to perse- 
vere in their proposed enterprise. With a view to mask 
the necessary preparation, or to lead to an impression that 
would assign it to a counter cause, a rumor was industri- 
ously sent abroad, that serious apnrehensions were enter- 
tained of an attack from the enemy. This rus de guerre 
operated favorably so far as it respected the enemy, who 
was naturally led into a belief that the troops at Sacket’s 
Harbour were more engaged in defensive operations than 
offensive; it had, however, another effect, probably not in- 
tended or anticipated—that of spreading an alarm through 
the interior, which reaching the commander-in-chief at 
Albany, brought him suddenly with reiaforcements to the 
threatened point. Colonel Pike’s regiment, which was on 
the Champlain frontier, marched thither in snow shoes. 

Such a clustering of rank and forces at this point, natu- 
rally turned the enemy with jealous attention thitherward, 
who began to stand on the alert, and think himself more 
threatened than threatening. Whether this awakened and 
ready attitude on his part, or a belief that by postponing the 
blow it could be struck with better chances of success, 
changed the councils at Sacket’s Harbor, we do not recol- 
lect, but the commander-in-chief soon after returned to 
Albany, and the lake frontier remained quiet for the re- 
mainder of the winter. 

But the troops collected at Sacket’s Harbor had impor- 
tant objects to guard. Commodore Chauncy had taken 
charge of the naval operations of that quarter, and was ac- 
tively engaged in preparing a strong force to be afloat the 
ensuing spring. To secure these preparations from destruc- 
tion, by a sudden irruption over the ice, required a state of 
constant readiness on the part of both land and naval forces, 
the former improving in discipline and efficiency daily 
under the zealous efforts of its officers. 

As soon as the lake presented a safe opening for fleet 
operations, Com. Chauncy, by exertions which were almost 
magical in their results, was prepared to weigh anchor with 
a fleet that gave him, for the time being, an ascendency 
over Sir James Yeo, who had yet many weeks labor to per- 
form before he could dare to cope with his antagonist, Gen. 
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Dearborn had, in the meantime, reached Sacket’s Harbor, 
having first set in motion many detachments, part of them 
destined for the same place, part of them for the Niagara 
frontier, there to await further events. A well eoncerted 
plan of a campaign had previously been settled, so that 
every movement tended to one grand object, not at that 
time known, but gradually and in due time developed. 

Colonel Macomb’s regiment did not form a part of the 
first expedition under General Pike, to York, Upper Cana- 
da. He remained at Sacket’s Harbor until York had been 
gallantly carried, (General Pike falling in the moment of 
victory,) and the fleet returned, after having landed the 
victorious troops at Niagara, preparatory to an attack on 
Fort George. 

The capture of York was in the latter part of April. Col. 
Macomb reached Niagara in the fleet the latter part of May, 
every thing being in readiness for an immediate attack.— 
His regiment being without boats, continued on board the 
fleet until the other troops had landed and their boats could 
be brought off. Landingasa reserve, after the enemy had 
been beaten at all points, he had no part in the specific 
achievement of the 17th of May. 

As Saeket’s Harbor had still important munitions to guard 
and had been, during this double expedition, left nearly 
defenceless, and consequently exposed to enterprises from 
Kingston, Col. Macomb’s regiment was immediately re- 
manded to that place in the fleet, whieh reached there soon 
after the unsuccessful attack under Sir George Provost, on 
the 29th of May. 

The residue of the summer was spent by all the troops 
on the Ontario frontier, in idle expectation of Gen. Wilkin- 
son, who had been ordered thither on the recall of General 
Dearborn, but who did not arrive until the latter part of 
September. ; 

In the’ month of October this new commander, after 
sounding a loud note of preparation from Sacket’s Harbor 
to Fort George, recommenced the campaign. ‘There was 
a general concentration directed upon Sacket’s Harbor.— 
The troops from Fort George encountered a series of storms 
in their passage down the lake, which considerably dimi- 
nished their number and efficiency. At last, about the be! 
ginning of November, four or six thousand men were col- 
lected in Grenadier Island, and embarked in boats for the 
St. Lawrence, all the elements still wearing a most inauspi- 
cious aspect. 

Colonel Macomb in this expedition, was at first assigned 
to the command of the artillery, including a cumberous 
train, which was not likely to share much in its operations. 
Finding that this station would limit his activity, and often 
throw him out of the more stirring movements of the line, 
he expressed his preference for a different duty, when he 
was put in command of an advance corps,* consisting of his 
own regiment, Randolph’s regiment of Infantry, and For- 
syth’s Riflemen. 

This campaign ended at French-mills instead of Montre- 





* This detachment was styled, in the coxcombical language of General 
Wilkinson’s orders, the elite, an assuming title which neither of the Colonels 


much less the gallant major included in it, would ever have thought of 
adopting. 


al, the ultimatum held up before the army and the public 
at its recommencement. 

January 24th, 1814, Colonel Macomb was appointed 
among others, a Brigadier General. We had had thus far 
in the war few offices above the rank of colonel, who had 
not seen some service inthe revolution. But the disasters 
of the campaign just closed, led the government to rely 
with less confidence on the veterans, whose health had gene- 
rally sunk under its exposures. They were elevated to 
the rank of generals a class of younger men, who, though 
with less experience, would have more to do, and who 
might naturally have more ardour too. . 

General Macomb, soon after his new appointment, march- 
ed with his brigade to the Champlain frontier, where under 
General Wilkinson, he formed a part of the large com- 
mand which was beaten by a small force at “ Lacoles Mill;”’ 
under circumstances, however, which brought the judgment 
and discretion of the commanding officer more into ques- 
tion, than the courage or discipline of the troops under his 
command. General Macomb is said to have disapproved 
an attack, which could have had hardly any: other result 
than that which occurred. 

Soon after this unlucky event General Wilkinson was 
recalled from the frontier, leaving General Macomb in 
command; the spring opened but operations were still in- 
active excepting on the water, where, in May, the enemy’s 
flotilla made an attempt to destroy two vessels then buildin 
by Com. M‘Donough at Otter Creek. General Macomb 
having notice of this intended movement, sent a detach- 
ment to the mouth of the river, which assisted by the sea- 
men and mariners, completely frustrated the attempt after 
asharp contest. This timely assistance probably saved Com. 
M‘Donough’s force from being seriously crippled. _ 

General Izard soon after assumed the command on the 
Champlain frontier. 

About this time peace had taken place in Europe, and it 
was well known that large portions of the British army, 
liberated from duty on the continent, were on their way 
to America, flushed with recent victories over France, and 
confident of easy triumphs over feebler foes in this quarter. 
Our troops on the Niagara frontier, notwithstanding the 
success at Chippewa, and the hard fought battle at the Falls, 
had been obliged to retire to Fort Erie, where they were 
besieged by the enemy, largely reinforced by some of these 
new arrivals. The critical situation of the gallant band thus 
hemmed in, led to an order for General Izard to march 
from Plattsburg to its succor, notwithstanding the threaten- 
ing aspect of affairs on the Champlain frontier. Such a 
movement was generous, and no doubt in full accordance 
with the sympathies of the nation, which were strongly ex- 
cited by the jeopardy of a body of men so conspicuous for 
their late glorious achievements. But apart from this popu- 
lar feeling, it may well be questioned whether the main- 
tenance of a mere foothold on the Niagara frontier, (for we 
had then no more,) was of importance compared with the 
immense stakes that hung on the result of operations which 
Gen. Izard left behind. It was known that large reinforce- 
ments had been added to the British force on the Niagara 
frontier, but it must have been equally well known that 
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larger forces were on the St. Lawrence, which could be 
readily brought to bear on the states of Vermont and New 
York. 

It was clearly the interest of the British commander to 
bring down the theatre of operations from the Niagara 
frontier to a more convenient proximity with his supplies 
and troops. The new forces just arrived or arriving trom 
Europe, could be brought into operation on the United 
States much sooner by Lake Champlain than by Lake On- 
tario or Erie. And the objects connected with the two 
sections of country were widely different in their impor- 
tance. Success in the former would reach the vitals of the 
country almost at once, while many a deep wound could be 
inflicted on the latter with comparatively little effect. In 
case of attaining ascendency on Lake Champlain, an event 
that was soon to be decided, such a force as Sir George 
Provost was collecting near the head of it, would be able 
to strike the states of Vermont and New York with every 
chance of inflicting incalculable harm. 

General Macomb, on the departure of General Izard, was 
left at Plattsburg with only about 1500 effective men. This 
was the latter part of August. One or two works had al- 
ready been commenced on the south side of the Saranac 
by Gen. Izard. These works were continued by General 
Macomb with all practicable despatch, and others begun. 
But before they could be completed, the approach of a large 
British force on Chazy (the frontier town) was ascertained, 
when it beeame necessary to withdraw the greater part of 
the men from these labors, in order to interpose such impe- 
diments in the way of its approach as the limited command 
allowed. At the same time Gen. Macomb made a call 
upon the neighboring militia to hasten in for the common 
defence. About 700 men under Gen. Moors came in by 
the 4th of September. 

Any thing like the precise amount of the invading army 
could not then have been known. But enquiry had been 
busy, and it was well understood that more than ten thou- 
sand well appointed and disciplined troops,* led on by some 
half a dozen Major Generals, who had acquired skill and 
reputation in the European contests just closed, had already 
passed the frontier. Under this formidable aspect of affairs, 
it demanded much firmness and prudence to determine 
what course best suited the emergency. Gen. Macomb does 
not appear to have been wanting in either of those qualities 
on the trying occasion. While he relied mostly for the ulti- 
mate stand on his defence at Plattsburg, which he urged 
toward completion by every expedient that could appeal to 
the pride or energy of the men engaged in throwing them 
up, he saw the necessity of advancing detachments against 
the enemy, in order to observe, embarrass, and delay his 
approach. 

More than that was obviously out of his power, and it 
required much prudence to avoid, in performing this ha- 
zardous service, any serious compromise of these detach- 
ments, which must constitute his main dependence in the 
siege. 

Gen. Moors was thrown forward on one route with his 





* Proved afterward from proper data to be about 15000. 


militia, while other detachments of regulars, under Col. 
Appling, Majors Wool and Sproul, were posted on others, 
The latter officers discharged the difficult duty assigned to 
them with intrepidity and prudence, disputing briefly every 
inch of ground but without useless hazards. The militia 
were not at that time effective, though well encouraged by 
the example of General Moors. 

By the 7th of September these slight and ineffectual 
hindrances were all swept away by the overwhelming 
force of the enemy, who slowly but steadily marched up to 
the north bank of the Saranac, while our troops took their 
final stand on the southern side. 

From this date until the 11th, the enemy was employed 
in bringing up his battering train, and making his approaches 
for a bombardment. During this critical interval, the mili- 
tia from New York and volunteers from Vermont, were 
continually coming in with zealous alacrity, the whole sur- 
rounding country feeling a conviction that if the stand at 
Plattsburg were ineffectual, a wide spread invasion, and 


_equally wide spread conquest might ensue. That post was 


the Thermopale to be maintained; it was there that the 
safety of the northern states was to be won or lost. 

In the warfare which ensued on the bank of the Saranac, 
these levies were serviceable. 

The grounds were favorable for light and irregular skir- 
mishing, in which they often performed a useful part.— 
Second attempts were made by the enemy on the defences 
on the river in the front of the works, where the regulars 
were stationed, which were always gallantly repulsed. 

Probably well informed of the fact that Gen. Izard had 
marched to the west, with a greater part of the forces 
concentrated at Plattsburg, Sir George Provost had no 
doubt calculated on an easy conquest of that position. He 
knew that his number was comparatively overwhelming, 
and may have expected to find there only such field en- 
trenchments as could easily be overcome by assault. But 
the works constructed by Gen. Macomb, though done in 
haste, were of a character to stand a siege. His skill as an 
engineer most beneficially aided him in applying his means 
of defence to the best advantage. His force was small, but 
the three works he had constructed were in due proportion, 
and he felt a well founded confidence in his ability to de- 
fend them, notwithstanding the vast numbers and powerful 
artillery of the enemy, many days—ample time at least to 
allow the whole threatened country to organize for defence. 
He had an abundance of provisions for such a siege, and 
sufficient strength, exerted with ordinary vigilance and firm- 
ness, to defy all consts de main. 

Sustained by such views of his position, Gen. Macomb 
felt no faultering in his own mind, and he was able to com- 
municate an answering spirit to his command. Both he 
and his troops believed that the force with which they were 
menaced was able, with such exertions as were most likely 
to be made, to subdue them in a short time, and that unless 
large succours rushed in to their rescue, orsome accident, not 
within the reach of common chances, turned the scale of 
events in their favor, they must fall where they stood. But 
they were both ready for such a sacrifice. 

Even had Gen. Macomb felt himself disconnected with 
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all other operations, and permitted to consult the safety of 
his command alone, he would not have thought himself al- 
lowed to retreat at this time, notwithstanding the immense 
disparity in favor of the opposing force, a disparity which 
under usual circumstances, would have not only justified 
such a step, but rendered it strictly prudential and proper. 
His position, however, was strong—made so by the inde- 
fatigable exertions of the little band that was to defend it— 
and it was indispensable to the safety of the interior that 
a stand should be made at some point, in order to give such 
a check to the enemy’s further advance, as would enable 
the militia to be called out and concentrated. Such a stand 
Gen. Macomb could have made at Plattsburgh, even had 
the fleet, then on Lake Champlain, been independent of 
his movements or position. But at this very moment Com. 
M‘Donough was in the harbor of that place with his fleet 
in readiness for action, and his antagonist was known to be 
equally ready. The land and water force had thus linked 
themselves together, and were likely to exercise important 
influences on each other’s fate. 

Under all these circumstances, Gen. Macomb had no pro- 
per alternative but to maintain his post to the last extremi- 
ty. Such was imperatively his duty, and he felt willing 
and resolved to perform it, having every assurance that his 
troops was animated by the same spirit. They had, through 
the several previous days, ina course of constant skirmish- 
ing, become accustomed to the force of the enemy, and in 
many minor trials of strength had come off with honor. — 
Thus encouraged, they gradually lost that feeling of dis- 
trust and weakness which was naturally inspired by the 
first appearance of such a formidable host. 

Although Sir George Provost had been active in his en- 
deavors to advance his foothold on the defences of Platts- 
burg, and had made several demonstrations to that effect, 
yet it was evident that he awaited the arrival of his fleet, 
in order to put forth the strength of his powerful command; 
not, however, probably from any doubt that the conquest 
was feasable without that adjunct, but because he wished 
that, while swept away all opposition on shere, the same 
consummation of triumph might be made on the water.— 
There was certainly not the same ground for confidence in 
the latter as in the former case. The British commodore 
though superior in force to his antagonist, had not that 
overwhelming superiority’ which belonged to the land 
force, still his gallant readiness to become the assailant, 
showed that the same confident spirit animated him as his 
commander. 

But the American force, while acknowledging, by its 
close concentration within or beneath its works, that it 
could not contend with its opponents in the open field, did 
not confine itself altogether to defensive measures. The 
night of the 10th was a period of deep anxiety to General 
Macomb’s command. There was every reason for suppos- 
ing that the following day was to usher in the trial of 
strength between the thousands on one side and the hun- 
dreds on the other. Under such circumstances it was deemed 
important to attempt some brilliant exploit, which would 
throw a cheering light on the gloom of this prospect. A 
daring plan was accordingly devised to strike a sudden blow 


at the enemy’s approaches, which, even if unsuccessful, 
would show that the troops behind the Saranac were not 
only undismayed, but full of hardihood and enterprise. — 
Captain M‘Glassen, with fifty men, was ordered to cross the 
river at the hour of midnight and attack a working party 
engaged in throwing up a battery, within four hundred 
yards of one of our forts. This bold and difficult duty was 
successfully performed. The working party and the troop 
protecting it were both driven from the ground, with the 
loss of one officer and several men. This spirited little 
achievement was an earnest of the events that marked the 
coming day. 

About 8 o’clock A. M., on the morning of the 11th, the 
British fleet was discovered sailing round Cumberland 
Head, the point of the lake above Plattsburg, and by nine 
o’clock engaged Com. M‘Donough at anchor off the town. 
Simultaneous with this movement on the water, Sir Geo. 
Provost opened all his batteries on the American works 
south of the Saranac, and nearly at the same time made 
efforts at three several places to cross that river, those 
parties immediately in front of them being provided with 
scaling ladders and other facilities for assault. The latter 
party aimed at the bridges, which were guarded by our 
regulars. It was evident that the British here put forth all 
their energies, as the success of the day seemed more par- 
ticularly to hinge upon the efforts in this quarter. But 
they were all frustrated. Better fortune attended their at- 
tempts at the ford above, which was guarded by the militia. 
The defences were forced and the militia driven back into 
the woods. But here, under the favoring cover of the trees, 
they made a successful stand and finally repulsed the ene- 
mf with great loss. 

The scene which was now exhibited in and about Platts- 
burg, was one of uncommon interest and grandeur. Few 
pages in history present such an immediate combination of 
operations, where fleet and army, within full view of each 
other—shoulder to shoulder as it were, the smoke of their 
cannon rising up in one cloud, and borne off by the same 
breeze—fought in noble emulation, for the honor and safety 
of their country. But the contest was sooner decided on 
the water than on the land. Before three hours had elapsed 
every British flag had struck, every vessel had surrendered 
excepting a few gallies that had fled just as the tide of vic- 
tory turneda.* 

Whether the British commander-in-chief saw in this de- 
feat of his fleet such a diminution of his means of further 
advance into the country, as rendered the chances of suc- 
ceeding in his grand objects doubtful or hopeless, and there- 
fore resolved to desist from further attempts by land, or 
whether he really shrunk, with his powerful force, all un- 
touched by the disaster of the fleet, from endeavoring to 
carry, either by a coup de main or asiege, the works be- 
fore him, may not even at this time, be precisely under- 
stood. Whatever, however, may have been his views or 
notions, the result was, that after keeping up a bombard- 





* It should be recorded in connection with this triumph, that Genral Ma- 
comb, notwithstanding the smallness of his force, and the strength of the 
enemy on land, detached for the use of Com. M‘Donough, a captain’s com. 
mand, which, as marines, shared in all the honors of the naval fight. 
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ment and firing which were not silenced, from all his batte- 
ries and maintaining a show of offensive movements in 
other respects, until sunset, he then abandecned his ground 
and commenced a retreat to the frontier. 

This movement on the part of the enemy was so preci- 
pitate and unexpected, that he reached Chazy, a distance of 
eight miles, before a suspicion arose on the part of the 
Americans of his intention. As soonas it was discovered, 
the next morning, a pursuit was begun, which resulted in 
the capture of a few stragglers, and ascertaining that the 
whole British army had repassed the frontiers. A heavy 
rain setting in the pursuit was discontinued. 

Thus ended this campaign of Sir George Provost, so 
magnificent and promising in its outset, so lame and impo- 
tent in its conclusion. He had with him about 15000 
troops. the greater portion of them veterans from the pen- 
insular campaigns, and thoroughly conversant with all the 
facilities and difficulties of war. Regarding the obstacles 
which stood before him as he advanced into our country, 
he had much reason to flatter himself that every object he 
had in view might be obtained. He could not as we before 
remarked, have felt the same undoubting confidence of suc- 
ces on the water as on the land; still, it is evident that he 
entertained little apprehension of a failure even there. And 
he must have looked on his army as being, under all ordi- 
nary circumstances, irresistible. This assurance of victory 
was probably unwavering until the discomfiture of the fleet. 
If such an event was not anticipated, so important a cur- 
tailment of his facilities of movement and supply, could 
not but fill him with perplexity. His onward line of ope- 
rations was no doubt intended to be on or near the lake, 
where a victorious fleet would have constantly ministered 
aid to him in a thousand ways. ‘This almost indispensible 
resource was cut off by the events of a few hours. Under 
this new embarrassment, Sir George may have looked on 
the defences before him with distrust. The trials he had 
made of the Saranac must have convinced him that even 
that exterior obstacle was not to be surmounted without 
much loss; and his engineers could have informed him that 
when securely planted on the southern bank, perhaps a siege 
alone of some days might reduce the forts which stood 
there, sufficiently manned and sufficiently provisioned; and 
his own sagacity must also have suggested to him that, be- 
fore such a result, the whole surrounding country might 
gather en masse upon his skirts, easily breaking in upon 
his supplies, now excluded from all the facilities. of the 
lake. | 

It was well known that Sir George Provost was rather a 
prudential than a bold commander. In this case he acted 
up to this character. While many of the generals under 
him, ashamed of withdrawing such a force under all the 
imputations of defeat, may have felt inclined at least to 
achieve the object immediately before them, a point of 
honor seemingly necessary to the reputation of the British 
arms, Sir George Provost, fortunately for the devoted band 
at Plattsburg, followed the dictates of discretion rather than 
of valor. As soon as the night of the 11th afforded a cover 
for his design, he feli back towards the north, with all the 
precipitancy and caution of a diseomfited army. Had the 





movement been made with deliberation, it might have 
worn the aspect of a voluntary one, but the grounds occu- 
pied by him, exhibited the next day every mark of a hasty 
and careless abandonment; provisions, intrenching tools, am- 
munition, &c. were found strewed about, as if little thought 
of any thing but that of personal safety prevailed at the 
moment of departure. 

This double triumph on the Champlain frontier was hailed 
by the people of the State of New York with enthusiastic 
joy, proportioned to the intense anxiety with which they 
had watched the progress of a formidable invasion, which 
threatened them with such wide-spread calamity,and which 
that triumph had so happily and so unexpectedly brought to 
aclose. The change in their state of feeling was extreme 
and naturally called forth a most animated burst of congra- 
tulation, as well as turned their minds with equally grate- 
ful consideration towards those who had been instrumental 
in producing it. The whole nation likewise regarded it 
with pride and satisfaction, though at that time rejoicing in 
several other signal victories, particularly in the defeat of 
of an attempt at the very heart of the Union. 

Gen. Macomb remained in command on the Champlain 
frontier, vigilantly observant of the movements of Sir Geo. 
Provost, whose force was always formidable until the peace. 

The country was duly mindful of those officers who had 
contributed to its glory in arms. Among them General 
Macomb shared in the highest honors. With others of his 
vallant brethren of the army and navy, he received the 
thanks of Congress, accompanied by a gold medal; while 
the State of New York, which had more especially reaped 
the benefit of his achievements, presented him with a 
sword, the City of New York confirming the compliment 
by presenting him with the freedom of the city, and re- 
questing his portrait. ‘Fhe President of the United States 
also conferred on him the Brevet rank of Major General. 

The army which had become large during the war was 
reduced at the peace. Two major generals and four brigade 
generals were only retained in the new establishment. Gen. 
Macomb was the senior of the brigade generals. At first 
he was arranged to the command of the New York Dis- 
trict, but was soon after transferred to the north-western 
frontier, and established his head quarters at Detroit, his 
native place, now revisited by him after a lapse of thirty 
years. 

The duties involved in this command were important. 
Peace had not yet extended its kindly influences to the 
many Indian tribes in that quarter, all of which had been 
arrayed against us in deadly hostility, and which could not 
or would not, at the bidding of a treaty in which they had 
no participation, lay aside their animosity towards us.— 
They were consequently to be distrusted and watched.— 
Posts were to be established among them, or: re-oecupied 
or enlarged, all of which steps were regarded by them with 
jealousy and ill-concealed unfriendliness. These various 
services were zealously and efficiently performed by Gen. 
Macomb, in co-operation with the executive of the terri- 
tory, Governor Cass, who gradually made treaties with the 
tribes, and finally restored the frontiers to something like. 
confident security. 
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In 1821, a second reduction of the army took place, when 
Gen. Macomb was arranged as Chief of the Corps of Engi- 
neers. This arrangement was perhaps the resu!t of a just 
consideration of conflicting merits and adaptation of indi- 
viduals to the different arms of service. Whatever may 
have been Gen. Macomb’s private feelings respecting it, he 
acquiesced in the decision of the government, and repaired 
immediately to Washington, and assumed the duties of the 
department: duties which were familiar to him, and inter- 
woven with most of his most cherished military associa- 
tions. He had left the corps of engineers in 1812, at the 
promptings of an ardent ambition, and under the belief, 
that the line, in the opening war, would present a wide 
field for its gratification. Nor were his anticipations delu- 
sive. Honors and rank had been attained by him in his 
new sphere of action, which could hardly have been reached 
in his favorite corps. And he had the satisfaction to think 
that, while thus serving in the line, his experience as an 
engineer had most beneficially aided him in the most im- 
portant event of his life. His position at Plattsburg was 
one that eminently called for the talents of an engineer. — 
Gen. Macomb had a most accomplished officer of the corps 
under him, Colonel (then Major) Totten. Still, without 
derogating from the merits of that officer, (even then in 
high estimation,) we may suppose that the well known 
ability of the commanding officer to judge of the character 
and sufficiency of the defences on which so much depended, 
must have diffused a most salutary influence on the mind of 
all around. Circumstances were such as to diminished hope 
and lead to despair, and every new source of reliance was 
of inestimable value. 

The duties of the engineer department were at this time 
of great magnitude and responsibility. Fortifications on 
an extended scale, commensurate with the whole maratime 
frontier, and conformable to a general plan of national de- 
fence previously adopted, were in the course of construc- 
tion. Appropriations of an immense amount were annually 
made, which came under the controul of the department, 
demanding science, administrative talent, and most careful 
supervision, in their disbursement. It is conceded, we 
believe, on all hands, that the department constantly rose 
in respectability and efficiency while under the charge of 
General Macomb, who daily found reason to feel no regret 
that he had been placed in such a sphere of public utility. 

In the midst of this career of honorable service, which 
gave General Macomb a high standing with the govern- 
ment and the people, Gen. Brown, the commander-in-chief 
of the army, died. This event occurred in 1828. Much 
discussion had previously taken place between two of our 
general officers in anticipation of such a vacancy, either by 
death or infirmity. Gen. Macomb had stood much if not 
altogether aloof from this controversy. When, however, 
the vacancy actually occurred, he deemed that self-respect 
and a due regard to the rights belonging to his relative po- 
sition in the army, demanded of him a fair presentation of 
his claims to fill it. Such an act of course infringed on no 
rights exclusively appertaining to others, and involved no 
comparison of respective merits. It was a question of seni- 
ority, according to our laws and customs of war, and the 
President, after proper examination and deliberation, deci- 


ded that Gen. Macomb was entitled to the promotion, and 
accordingly appointed him Major General, by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate. 

Gen. Macomb. thus became placed at the head of the 
army of the United States, after having been continuously 
in service about thirty years, and passed through every mi- 
litary grade from the rank of Cornet, and served in nearly 
every arm, (the rifle only excepted,) and in most of the staff 
appointments. This honourable and resporsible station he 
held, equaliy, we believe, to the satisfaction of the army 
and the country, until death. 

Gen. Macomb, like all other literary men, has occasion- 
ally indulged in the wooing of the muses. The world, it 
is true, has tasted but little of the fruit, as he husbanded 
them to beguile the quieter scenes of his life. His drama 
of Pontiac, is perhaps the only piece he ever submitted to 
the public. In that play, the scenes introduced were paint- 
ed from real life, in which during his Indian campaigns he 
had made sketches with a master hand. Criticism, unmanly 
as it is at times, has noticed this production of the talented 
author with severity, simply because it was written by a 
military man! Is the lighter literature of our age beneath 
the dignity of a military officer? Are the writings of our ta- 
lented military men in the various departments of litera- 
ture lessened by the fact of their being so? or does it de- 
tract from their courage or bravery? Certainly not. Did 
not Burgoyne indulge in dramatic compositions? Is James 
N. Barker, Esq. our talented townsman, a soldier as well 
as a scholar, less a man because he perpetuated plays? It 
shows an industrious as well as praise-worthy spirit in our 
officers to cultivate the muses when stern war has smoothed 
his wrinkled front. The hero who can wield the pen or 
pencil in describing or picturing the events of his life, and 
hold them up to the public, either through the medium of 
painting, or its sister art, the drama, is more to be respect- 
ed and esteemed than he who retails them out in company, 
or egotistically speaks of them on every occasion, himself the 
first person singular. One of our own gifted poets* has so 
beautifully described the poesy of the stage, that we can- 
not resist the opportunity of giving it a place here, and if 
there were no other reason assigned for the hero, the states- 
man, or the scholar, turning dramatic writers, these lines in 
themselves would be excuse enough. ' 

To grace the stage, the bard’s careering mind 

Seeks other worlds, and leaves his own behind: 

He lures from air its bright imprisoned forms, 

Breaks through the tomb, and death’s dull region storms, 
G’er ruined realms he pours created day, 

And slumbering kings his mighty voice obey. 

From its damp shroud the long-laid spirit walks, 

And round the murderer’s bed in vengeance stalks. 

Poor maniac Beauty brings her cypress wreath, 

Her smile a moon-beam o’er a blasted heath; 

Round some cold grave she comes sweet flowers to strew, 
And lost to reason, still to love is true. 

Hate shuts his soul when dove eyed Mercy pleads; 
Power lifts the axe, and Truth’s bold servant bleeds; 
Remorse drops anguish from his beaming eyes, 

Feels hell’s eternal pains, and, shuddering, dies; 

War’s trophied minion, too, forsakes the dust, 

Grasps his worn shield, and waves his sword of rust, 


Springs to the slaughter at the trumpet’s call, 
Again to conquer, or again to fall. 


* Sprague. 
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OBITUARY. 


Since writing the foregoing sketch we have the melan- 
choly task to record the death of GenrraL ALEXANDER 
| Macoms. He died very suddenly, in the city of Washing- 

i ton, on Friday, the 25th June, at half-past 2 o’clock P. M. 
The news of the demise of this brave and distinguished 
officer has spread a gloom over the country; one dark cloud 
of sorrow had scarcely passed away, when the bright ho- 
rizon has become again overcast, and it is noticed as a singu- 
lar fact, that the officer who commanded the forces at the 
funeral of General Harrison, should have been the first to 
follow him to the tomb; it is truly said that death loves a 
shining mark. ‘T'wo bright names have been erased from 
life’s calender within a very short period, but upon the 
pages of our country’s history, they will triumph even 
over death and the grave, and live with those in the bright 
blazonry of our country’s fame for ever! 

A short time, but a very short time, before the fatal at- 
#) tack, the General complained of a slight pain in the head, 

| which proved to be the precursor of apoplexy, his death 
fm) was as sudden as it was unexpected, it came stealthily but 
| surely, it came on the pinions of silence, breathing its pes- 
tilence when all around was rich in health, it came like 


“The hand of the reaper 
Takes the ears that are hoary, 
But the voice of the weeper, 
Wails manhood in glory. 
The autumn winds rushing, 
Watt the leaves that are searest, 
But our flower was in flushing 
When blighting was nearest.” 


The funeral took place on Monday the 28th. To the 
‘‘New World” of July 3d, we are indebted for the follow- 
ing account of the obsequies of the lamented subject of our 
sketch:— 

‘It was an imposing and interesting spectacle, and an 
honorable tribute to the station, the services, and the per- 
| sonal character of the late General-in-Chief of the Army. 
fm loth Houses of Congress adjourned, and the officere of the 
Executive Departments were at liberty to join in the cere- 
monies of the day. 

‘“Agreeably to the programme of arrangements issued 
from the Adjutant General’s Office, the officers of the army, 
the members of Congress, the military, and citizens and 
strangers, assembled at the mansion of the late General-in- 
Chief, at half-past nine o’clock, and in large numbers. 


“The President of the United States, the members of his 
Cabinet, and many of the members of both Houses of Con- 
gress, and the Diplomatic corps, were present. Divine | 
services were performed at the late residence of the deceas- § 
ed by the Rev. Mr. Hawley. The coffin containing the & 
body was shrouded in the American Flag. : 


‘‘The procession began to move about 11 o’clock, the § 
band playing the Portuguese hymn, and passed in front of § 
the Executive Mansion, and through Pennsylvania Avenue 
to the National burying ground. The procession was over if 
half a mile long, and occupied twenty minutes in passing § 
a given point. The concourse of people along the avenues, jf 


and about the public buildings was very large. There were [i 
a number of officers and soldiers of the last war in the city, 


who would have joined the train had a place been assigned § 
them in the programme. 


‘‘The body was deposited in a vault in the Congression- & 
al burving ground in the presence of the Clergy, the Pre @& 
sident, and the heads of Departments, and officers of the @ 
army and navy, and the scene was closed by three rounds § 
of musketry outside the yard, by the company of United 
States Marines.”’ 


The following resolutions were offered in the House of 3 
Representations, by Mr. Dawson, of Georgia, who pre- & 
faced them by a few remarks in relation to the melancholy § 
occasion which had called them forth:— i 


‘Resolved, That the House of Representatives have 
learned with deep regret the death of Major Gen. Alexan- ff 
der Macomb, the late Commanding General of the Army, §& 
and the distinguished leader in the glorious battle of Platts- 
burg in the late war. | 


‘‘Resolved, That the House of Representatives will, if ; 
the Senate concur herein, attend the funeral of Major Gen. & 
Macomb, this day at ten o’clock. 


‘Resolved, That a committee of three members of this 
House be appointed on the part of the House to make ar- 
rangements with such committee as may be appointed on § 
the part of the Senate, for the attendance of the Senate and 


House of Representatives at the funeral of the late Major 
General Macomb.”’ : 


The resolutions having been read, were adopted unani- 
mously, and were sent to the Senate for concurrence. 
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Biography of the Hon. John Bell, 


COMPILED FROM AUTHENTIC SOURCES, FOR THE UNITED STATES MILITARY MAGAZINE. 


The honorable John Bell, Secretary for the Department 


of War, is now in his forty-fourth year. He was born 
near Nashville, Tenn., and is a graduate of the Nashville 
University. He selected the profession of the law, and 
practiced at the bar with distinguished success, for a peri- 


od of about ten years, when the partiality of the people of 


his district, called him into public life, where for a number 
of years, without interruption, he has been constantly rais- 
ing in public estimation. On the resignation of Mr. Ste- 
phenson, he was chosen Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, over whose deliberations he presided with dig- 
nity, firmness, and impartiality. In the recent political 
contest and revolution, no man could have been more de- 
voted as a patriot, and no one aided more than Mr. Bell in 
bringing about those changes which the voice of the coun- 
try has hailed as the forerunner of national prosperity. 

On the accession of William Henry Harrison to the 
Presidency of this great republic, Mr. Bell was called to 
the administration of the Department of War, and has al- 





ready given indications of those qualities which will win 
the confidence and respect of the nation, and justify the 
high estimate his friends have entertained of his character. 


Mr. Bell is marked by nature for a public man. A sense 
of justice that never falters is, in him, guided by a clear 
and discriminating mind, developed by a sound education 
and large experience, and aided by an extraordinary degree 
of industry and patience, confirmed by habitual exercise; 
while the purity of his private life completes the picture of 
a man for whom affection and respect unite in all who have 


the pleasure to know him. 


There is a mildness and calmness in the deportment of 
Mr. Bell, which peculiarly characterises men whose passions 
are strong and yet concentrated and brought into subjection 
to high and noble impulses, requiring years for the ac- 
complishment of their destiny. He has just entered the 
prime of life, and has before him a noble career of useful- 


ness. 





For the U.S. Military Magazine. 


Written at the Tomb of 


GENERAL RICHARD MONTGOMERY, 


Oh, blest be the spot where the patriot reposes, 
And green be the sod round the tomb of the brave, 
Light, light be the earth o’er his bosom that closes, 
And gentle the night winds that waft o’er his grave. 


Let the myrtle and rose seek the spot where he slumbers, 
And their tendrils around his lov’d tomb enterwine, 

Oh, sweet be the rest, and the minstrel’s warm numbers, 
Be warmest and sweetest when breathe’d o’er his shrine. 


Tho’ far from thy friends and thy country thou sleepest, 
Montgomery! thy memory in affection is blest, 

And thesigh which love’s bosom breathessaddestand deepest, 
Shall sweep o’er the wave from the land of thy rest. 


Though ’mong strangers and foes* thy free spirit departed, 
Yet sweet were the tears o’er thy bier that were shed, 
And from bosoms of sympathy many a sigh started, 
And hung round thy clay when that spirit had fled. 


Peace, peace to thy soul! ’tis a friend that bends o’er thee, 
Who, like thee, from his country a wanderer has stray’d, 

But the tear of affection, long, long shall deplore thee, 
And hallow the spot where thy ashes are laid. 


RR ey 


* Montgomery fell at the siege of Quebec, and when recognised in the 
morning among the wounded and dying, by some of the officers of the Brit- 
tish garrison, by whose side he had often stood, the enemy of that government 
was forgotten in the well deserved sympathies begotten by early friendship 
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